• m 

19\ (Original) A computer program product as defined in claim 17 wherein the 
version-spectific information relates to third party application information. 

20. \(Original) A computer program product as defined in claim 19 wherein the third 
party application performs virus scanning functions and wherein the predetermined access 
attempt relates taa modification of the file. 

21 . (Onginal) A computer program product as defined in claim 20 wherein the 
version-specific attribute remains following one of the following access attempts: copy, rename 
or backup. \ 

REMARKS 

This Amendment is intended to fully respond to the first Office Action dated October 23, 
2002. In the first Office Action, claims 1-21 were examined; claims 13-16 were objected to 
because of informalities; and claims 1-21 were rejected under 35 U.S.C. §102(e) as anticipated 
by United States Patent Number 6,366,930 to Parker et al. 

Reconsideration of these objections and rejections, as they might apply to the original and 
amended claims in view of these remarks, is respectfully requested. Claims 1-21 are currently 
pending. 

Specification 

In the Office Action, the Examiner noted that the publication "Inside Windows NT, 
Second Edition" by David Solomon, Microsoft Press 1998 was not considered as it was not 
readily accessible and that a copy of the noted excerpt should be supplied. A copy of such 
excerpt is supplied herewith. 

Claim Objections 

Claims 13-16 were objected to because of the perceived informality of the term "may be" 
and whether the Applicant intended to claim the recited limitation. Further, claims 15-16 were 
objected to because of the use of the term "system" instead of the term "computer-readable 
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medium." Claims 13, 15 and 16 have been amended to resolve these issues. Claim 1 has also 
been amended to improve its form. 

Claim Rejections - 35 U.S.C. §102(e) (Claims 1-21) 

Regarding the prior art rejections, the Applicant respectfully traverses the 102 rejections 
because the Examiner has failed to substantiate a prima facie case of anticipation because at least 
one of the requirements of a prima facie case is absent. That is, the cited reference does not 
identically disclose all the limitations of the independent claims, as required by 35 U.S.C. §102. 

The Office Action mailed on October 23, 2002 cites U.S. Patent No. 6,366,930 to Parker 
et al (hereinafter "Parker") as a 102 reference against claims 1-21. Each independent claim of 
the present application recites the use of a "version-specific attribute." The version-specific 
attribute maintains version information related to the application that created the attribute or 
some other application, relatively independent of the file itself. (See the Specification at Page 
16, Lines 13-18) Consequently, in a particular example, future versions of a virus-scanning or 
replicating application are able to recognize whether existing files have been scanned or 
replicated with the most recent version of the scanning or replicating application. The 
version-specific attribute of the present invention does not necessarily maintain version 
information for the particular file and/or the particular application that created the file. 

Parker does not show or describe such a version-specific attribute, as defined in the 
present application. Parker relates to generating unique signatures for each file based on the file 
itself, including the file data and/or the existing file attributes. These unique signatures are then 
used to determine whether a file is a new file or whether the file has been deleted or modified. 
Clearly the unique signatures described in Parker, since they are calculated using file dependent 
data, may relay information regarding the version of the file itself. This should not be confused 
with the present invention, however, and its version information related to the application that 
created the attribute . Therefore, Parker does not disclose version-specific attributes as defined 
in the present application. 

Furthermore, Parker does not mention the use of the version information related to the 
application that created the attribute as a means of determining whether a file has been scanned 
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or replicated with the most recent version. Consequently, there is no suggestion of creating such 
an attribute to store or maintain such information. Indeed, with respect to the virus-scanning 
scenario, Parker uses the fact that a file may have been modified to indicate that a virus scan 
should be performed, by yet another virus-scanning application. "If any executable files have 
changed, the condition is identified as file corruption and a possible virus situation." Parker, 
Col. 9, Lines 35-37. On the other hand, using the present invention, the virus-scanning 
application typically scans a file unless the proper version-specific attribute is present, i.e., the 
virus-scanning application determines that a scan should not be performed. 

Under 35 U.S.C. § 102, a reference must show or describe each and every element 
claimed in order to anticipate the claims. Verdegaal Bros. v. Union Oil Co. of California 814 
F.2d 628 (Fed. Cir. 1987) ("A claim is anticipated only if each and every element as set forth in 
the claim is found, either expressly or inherently described, in a single prior art reference.") 
Parker does not expressly or inherently describe version-specific information related to the 
version of the application that created the attribute. Moreover, Parker does not show the use of 
such version-specific information to determine whether further actions should be performed, e.g., 
virus scanning or replicating. Consequently, the Parker reference, as a matter of law, cannot 
anticipate the independent claims of the present application. For at least this reason, the claims 
of the present application are believed to be allowable. 

Furthermore, claims 4 and 14 recite additional limitations related to the version-specific 
attribute, i.e., the meta information and the mask information, wherein the mask information 
provides information related to which events, e.g., modification of a file, etc., cause the version- 
specific attribute to be invalidated. Additionally, claims 15 and 20 further provide that the 
version specific information store information related to a virus definition file. Such limitations 
are not shown or described in the Parker reference either expressly or inherently, such that these 
other claims are believed to be allowable over Parker for at least these additional reasons. 

Conclusion 

As originally filed, the present application included 21 claims, 4 of which were 
independent. As amended, the present application includes 21 claims, 4 of which are 
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independent. Accordingly, it is believed that no further fees are due with this Amendment and 
Response. However, the Commissioner is hereby authorized to charge any deficiencies or credit 
any overpayment with respect to this patent application to deposit account number 13-2725. 

In light of the above remarks and amendments, it is believed that the application is now 
in condition for allowance, and such action is respectfully requested. Should any additional 
issues need to be resolved, the Examiner is requested to telephone the undersigned to attempt to 
resolve those issues. 



Respectfully submitted, 






Timothy B. Scull, #42/137 
MERCHANT & GOULD P.C. 
P.O. Box 2903 

Minneapolis, MN 55402-0903 
303.357.1648 
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CLAIM AMENDMENT - MARKUP 

Technology Center 21 00 




Please amend claims 13, 15 and 16 as shown below. All claims are provided for 
convenience. 

1 . (Amended) A method of providing version-specific information associated with a 
file stored in a computer system to an application, the method comprising: 

receiving a request to create a version-specific attribute, wherein the attribute is 
associated with the file; 

maintaining the version-specific attribute to reflect relevant updates to the file by 
automatically invalidating the version-specific information in response to a predetermined event 
[access requests]; 

receiving a request by the application to evaluate the version-specific attribute; and 

providing the version specific information to the application in response to the request to 
evaluate the version specific attribute. 

13. (Amended) A computer-readable medium having stored thereon a data structure, 
wherein the data structure comprises: 

an actual file data section containing actual file data; 
a header section; and 
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a version specific attribute section, wherein the version-specific attribute section 
created by a third party application, and wherein the version-specific attribute is [may be] 
invalidated in response to a predetermined event. 

15. (Amended) A [system] computer readable medium as defined in claim 14 wherein 
the third party application performs virus scanning functions and wherein the version 
information section stores information related to a virus definition file. 

16. (Amended) A [system] computer readable medium as defined in claim 14 wherein 
the predetermined event relates to a modification of the data structure. 
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CHAPTER NINE 



Windows NT File System (NTFS) 

This chapter details the internal structure and operation of the Microsoft 
Windows NT File System (hereafter referred to as NTFS). After reviewing the 
NTFS design goals and major features, I'll describe the NTFS on-disk structure 
and explain how NTFS implements transaction-based file system recovery. 
Finally, I'll cover the implementation of the optional fault tolerance support. 

WilMs WllO^ NOTE Some of the exciting NTFS extensions being introduced in 
Windows NT 5.0 are noted throughout this chapter. For a complete 
list of these new extensions, see Chapter 10. 

NTFS Design Goals and Features 

In 1988, Microsoft already supported two file systems — the FAT file system for 
MS-DOS and Microsoft Windows and the high-performance file system (HPFS) 
for OS/2. Unfortunately, both of these file systems suffered from limitations 
that made them either less reliable than a file system for Windows NT should 
be or unable to handle the large system configurations that were expected to 
run the Windows NT operating system. After careful consideration, the Win- 
dows NT team decided to create a new file system — NTFS. Although the design 
for NTFS was new, it was influenced by FAT and HPFS as well as by certain 
features required by the POSIX standard. 

The following section describes the requirements that drove the design 
of NTFS. The subsequent section examines the advanced features of NTFS. 

High-End File System Requirements 

MS-DOS uses the FAT file system, which was originally designed for floppy disks 
of a relatively small size, generally 1 MB or less. As hard disks became the stan- 
dard storage device for personal computers and over time grew larger, they 
began to stretch the limits of the FAT file system. The OS/2 operating system 
introduced HPFS to address some of the limitations of the FAT file system. For 
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example, HPFS greatly improved file access times for large directories and 
could be used on hard disks up to 4 GB in size. HPFS was later expanded to 
support d,sk sizes up to 2 TB (terabytes), or approximately 2 trillion bytes 

The FAT file system worked well for small disks, and HPFS added some 
new capabilities, greater file access efficiency, and support for larger media 
However, neither file system was suitable for mission-critical applications that 
required recoverability, security, data redundancy and fault tolerance and 
support for even larger storage media than HPFS provided. 

Recoverability 

As far as disk I/O is concerned, personal computer users have tended to care 
most about speed-above all, they've usually just wanted to get their work done 
fast. As Windows NT moves the personal computer into more businesses and 
corporations, however, the reliability of the data stored on the system becomes 
increasingly important relative to the speed with which a user can access data 
on a disk drive. In other words, if the system fails and a disk drive is corrupted 
Z*Znt $ ^"^k^' the SpCed ° f the P rece ding I/O operations is largely 

m™ T ° addre " , the ^irement for reliable data storage and data access, 
NTFS provides file system recovery based on a transaction-processing model 
Transaction processing is a technique for handling modifications to a database 
so that system failures don't affect the correctness or integrity of the database 
The basic tenet of transaction processing is that some database operations 
called transactions, are all-or-nothing propositions. (A transaction is defined 
as an I/O operation that alters file system data or changes the volume's direc- 
tory structure.) The separate disk updates that make up the transaction must 
be executed atomically; that is, once the transaction begins to execute, all of 
its disk updates must be completed. If a system failureinterrupts the transac- 
tion the part that has been completed must be undone, or rolled back. The 
rollback operation returns the database to a previously known and consistent 
state, as if the transaction had never occurred. 

NTFS uses the transaction-processing model to implement its file system 
recovery feature. If a program initiates an I/O operation that alters the struc- 
ture of the NTFS-that is, changes the directory structure, extends a file allo- 
cates space for a new file, and so on NTFS treats that operation as an atomic 
transaction. It guarantees that the transaction is either completed or if the 
SSr/ ail T hile executin & the transaction, rolled back. The details of how 
1 re does 18 explained in the section "Recoverability Support" on page 426 
In addition, NTFS uses redundant storage for vital file system informa- 
tion so that if one location on the disk goes bad, NTFS can still access the 
volume s critical file system data. This redundancy of file system data contrasts 
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with the on-disk structures of both the FAT file system and HPFS, which have 
single sectors containing critical File system data. If a read error occurs in one 
of these sectors, an entire volume is lost. ^ 

Security 

Data security is crucial to customers who process private or sensitive informa- 
tion — banks, hospitals, and national defense-related agencies, for example. 
Such customers need guarantees that their data will be secure from unautho- 
rized access. 

Security in NTFS is derived directly from the Windows NT object model. 
(For more information on NTFS security, see Chapter 6.) An open file is imple- 
mented as a file object with a security descriptor stored on disk as a part of the 
file. Before a process can open a handle to any object, including a file object, 
the Windows NT security system verifies that the process has appropriate au- 
thorization to do so. The security descriptor, combined with the requirement 
that a user log on to the system and provide an identifying password, ensures 
that no process can access a file unless given specific permission to do so by a 
system administrator or by the file's owner. (For more information about secu- 
rity descriptors, see the section on page 310 in Chapter 6, and for more details 
about file objects, see the section on page 341 in Chapter 7.) 

Data Redundancy and Fault Tolerance 

In addition to recoverability of file system data, some customers require that 
their own data not be endangered by a power outage or catastrophic system 
failure. The NTFS recovery capabilities do ensure that the file system on a 
volume remains accessible, but they make no guarantees for complete recov- 
ery of user files. For applications that can't risk losing file data, data redundancy 
provides an extra level of protection. 

The Windows NT layered driver model (explained in Chapter 7) is used 
to provide fault tolerant disk support. NTFS communicates with a fault tolerant 
disk driver, which in turn communicates with a hard disk driver to write data to 
disk. This communication allows a Windows NT system to establish fault toler- 
ant disk storage by installing an additional driver. The fault tolerant driver can 
mirror, or duplicate, data from one disk onto another disk so that a redundant 
copy can always be retrieved. This support is commonly called RAID level 1. 
The fault tolerant driver also allows data to be written in stripes across three 
or more disks, using the equivalent of one disk to maintain parity information. 
If the data on one disk is lost or becomes inaccessible, the driver can recon- 
struct the disk's contents by means of exclusive-OR operations. This support 
is called RAID level 5. 
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Large Disks and Large Files 

Engineering and other scientific applications often store and process extremelv 
large quantities of information. Hard disks with over 8 r R extr ?" el y 

tern uyedVttbllTel^^H ° f MiCr ° SOft Wind ° WS 95 ° SR2 > the FAT fi'e sys- 
tem used a table 16 b.ts w.de to record the allocation status of a disk volume 

Bec aus e a volume „ divided into same-sized allocation units-called cZZ^ 

and each cluster must be uniquely numbered using 16 bits FAT™ 

of th, s spaC e for ltself A singJe FAT volume fa 8 contain ng 65^8 fi^ 

JUie max imum number of available clusters), regardless of the dlk sfze 

m " m> ZVat h Wind ; WSNT50wU,SU PP° rtFAT3 2.theenhancedversi O n 
of FAT shipped as part of Microsoft Windows 95 OEM Service Re- 
ease 2 (as well as Microsoft Windows 98). FAT32 alleviates some of 

large" L TcB^FATS^ 1 ^ -UPP ° rt ** ^ disk sizes 
larger than 2 GB. FAT32 also has the ability to relocate the root 

cZt?u b3CkUP C ° Py ° f the F AT instead of the defaul 

copy The boot record on FAT32 drives has been expanded to include 

Zl?v u u Smg,e P ° mt ° f failure than are exis ^g EAT16 vol- 
umes. Finally, the root directory on a FAT32 drive is now an ordinary 
cluster chain, so it can be located anywhere on the drive. ForTh* 
eason, the previous Umiutiomon thenumtarofnxrtdin^^ 
tries no longer exist. ^ 

2* Tk S u 2 10 enumerate its location units, a strategy that yields 
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cluster size in NTFS is adjustable, but it is not required to grow proportionally 
to the disk size. NTFS uses a cluster size of 512 bytes on small disks and a maxi- 
mum cluster size of 64 KB on large disks. Although NTFS uses a 64rbit (8-byte) 
disk address to represent each run (disk allocation), it "encodes" the addresses 
so that they occupy only 3 to 5 bytes per run. (Look ahead to Figure 9-17 to 
see an example of address encoding.) HPFS uses 12 bytes to represent each run. 

Additional Features in NTFS 

In addition to NTFS being recoverable, secure, reliable, and efficient for mis- 
sion-critical systems, it includes the following advanced features that allow it 
to support a broad range of applications. 

Multiple Data Streams 

In NTFS, each unit of information associated with a file, including its name, its 
owner, its time stamps, its contents, and so on, is implemented as a file attribute 
(object attribute). Each attribute consists of a single stream, that is, a simple 
sequence of bytes. This generic implementation makes it easy to add more 
attributes (and therefore more streams) to a file. Because a file's data is "just 
another attribute" of the file and because new attributes can be added, NTFS 
files (and file directories) can contain multiple data streams. 

An NTFS file has one default data stream, which has no name. An appli- 
cation can create additional, named data streams and access them by referring 
to their names. To avoid altering the Microsoft Win32 I/O APIs, which take a 
string as a filename argument, the name of the data stream is specified by 
appending a colon (:) to the filename. Because the colon is a reserved char- 
acter, it can serve as a separator between the filename and the data stream 
name, as illustrated in this example: 

myfile.dat:stream2 

Each stream has a separate allocation size (how much disk space has been 
reserved for it), an actual size (how many bytes the caller has used), and a valid 
data length (how much of the stream has been initialized). In addition, each 
stream is given a separate file lock that is used to lock byte ranges and to al- 
low concurrent access. To reduce processing overhead, sharing is done per file 
rather than per stream. 

The one component in Windows NT that uses multiple data streams is the 
Apple Macintosh file server support that comes with Windows NT Server. Mac- 
intosh systems use two streams per file — one to store data and the other to store 
resource information, such as the file type and the icon used to represent the 
file. Because NTFS allows multiple data streams, a Macintosh user can copy an 
entire Macintosh folder (analogous to a directory) to a Windows NT Server, 
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and another Macintosh user can copy the folder from the server without losing 
resource information. Other applications can use the multiple data stream 
feature as well. A backup utility, for example, might use an v extra data stream to 
store backup-specific time stamps on files. Or an archival utility might imple- 
ment hierarchical storage in which files that are older than a certain date or 
that haven't been accessed for a specified period of time are moved to tape. 
The utility could copy the file to tape, set the file s default data stream to 0, and 
add a data stream that specifies the name and location of the tape on which 
the file is stored. 

Unicode-Based Names 

Like Windows NT as a whole, NTFS is fully Unicode enabled, using Unicode 
characters to store names of files, directories, and volumes. Unicode, a 16-bit 
character-coding scheme, allows each character in each of the world's major 
languages to be uniquely represented, which aids in moving data easily from 
one country to another. Unicode is an improvement over traditional represen- 
tation of international characters — using a double-byte coding scheme that 
stores some characters in 8 bits and others in 16 bits, a technique that requires 
loading various code pages to establish the available characters. Because Uni- 
code has a unique representation for each character, it doesn't depend on 
which code page is loaded. Each directory and filename in a path name can 
be as many as 255 characters long and can contain Unicode characters, em- 
bedded spaces, and multiple periods. 

General Indexing Facility 

The NTFS architecture is structured to allow indexing of file attributes on a 
disk volume. This structure enables the file system to efficiently locate files that 
match certain criteria— for example, all the files in a particular directory. The 
FAT file system indexes filenames but doesn't sort them, making lookups in 
large directories slow. HPFS indexes and sorts filenames as NTFS does, but the 
design of NTFS allows for indexing other file attributes as well. 

NOTE In Windows NT 5.0, NTFS is being extended to index other 
attributes, such as object IDs (enterprise-wide unique identifiers for 
files). For more information on the additional indexing capabilities 
planned for the NTFS in Windows NT 5.0, see Chapter 10. 

Dynamic Bad-Cluster Remapping 

Ordinarily, if a program tries to read data from a bad-disk sector, the read 
operation fails and the data in the allocated cluster becomes inaccessible. If 
the disk is formatted as a fault tolerant NTFS volume, however, the Windows 
NT fault tolerant driver dynamically retrieves a good copy of the data that was 
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stored on the bad sector and then sends NTFS a warning that the sector is bad. 
NTFS allocates a new cluster, replacing the cluster in which the bad sector 
resides, and copies the data to the new cluster. It flags the bad cluster and no 
longer uses it. This data recovery and dynamic bad-cluster remapping is an 
especially useful feature for file servers and fault tolerant systems or for any 
application that can't afford to lose data. If the fault tolerant driver isn't loaded 
when a sector goes bad, NTFS still replaces the cluster and doesn't reuse it, but 
it can't recover the data that was on the bad sector. 

POSIX Support 

As explained in Chapter 1, one of the mandates for Windows NT was to fully 
support the POSIX. 1 standard. In the file system area, the POSIX standard 
requires support for case-sensitive file and directory names, a "file-change- 
time" time stamp (which is different than the MS-DOS "time-last-modified" 
stamp), and hard links (multiple directory entries that point to the same file). 
NTFS implements each of these features. 



EXPERIMENT: Creating a Hard Link 

To create a hard link, use the In utility in the Windows NT Resource 
Kit. For example, type the following lines of code: 

C:\>cd \ntresk1t\posix- 

C:\NTRESKITVPOSIX>dir ln.exe . - . 

••' Volume in drive C has ,.no .1 abel . \ • . 
Volume Serial Number is 28BC-F247 , - 

Directory of C:\NTRESKIT\POSIX r 
03/01/98 12:00a ; 90.960 LN.EXE * 

:i File(s) 90.960 bytes f : 

\ . 317.863.936 bytes free ... : ' 

C:\NTRESKITVPOSIX>ln ln.exe foo.exe * ; 

In: ln.exe: No such file or directory ; : ; : ^ ' 

/ ;C:\NTRESKI^ "■ [ V ; v . \. 

The second to last command failed because the POSIX subsystem 
- processes filenames as ciase-sensitive (Win32 does not). So in the last v 
command; referencmgLN.EXE (upperc^e letters) Avorked and created 
the hard link— a directory entry called "foo.exe" was created to point 
to the same file that LN.EXE points to. If you delete LN.EXE, the file 
remains because there is still a link to it ^foo.exe). When die last link 
. to a file is deleted,, the s^ace for the file itself is released. 
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NTFS Internal Structure 

As described in Chapter 7, in the framework of the Windows NT I/O system, 
NTFS and other file systems are loadable device drivers that run in kernel 
mode. They are invoked indirectly by applications that use Win32 or other I/O 
APIs (such as POSIX). As Figure 9-1 shows, the Windows NT environment 
subsystems call Windows NT system services, which in turn locate the appro- 
priate loaded drivers and call them. (For a description of system service dis- 
patching, see page 99 in Chapter 3.) 



Environment 
subsystem 
or DLL 



User mode 



Kernel mode 



NT < 
executive 




Figure 9-1 

Components of the Windows NT I/O system 

The layered drivers pass I/O requests to one another by calling the Win- 
dows NT executive's I/O manager. Relying on the I/O manager as an interme- 
diary allows each driver to maintain independence so that it can be loaded or 
unloaded without affecting other drivers. In addition, the NTFS driver inter- 
acts with the three other NT executive components, shown in the left side of 
Figure 9-2, that are closely related to file systems. 
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Figure 9-2 

NTFS and related components 

The log file service (LFS) is the part of NTFS that provides services for 
maintaining a log of disk writes. The log file it writes is used to recover an NTFS- 
formatted volume in the case of a system failure. 

The cache manager is the component of the Windows NT executive that 
provides systemwide caching services for NTFS and other file system drivers, 
including network file system drivers (servers and redirectors). All file systems 
implemented for Windows NT access cached files by mapping them into virtual 
memory and then accessing the virtual memory. The cache manager provides 
a specialized file system interface to the Windows NT virtual memory manager 
for this purpose. When a program tries to access a part of a file that is not 
loaded into the cache (a cache miss), the memory manager calls NTFS to access 
the disk driver and obtain the file contents from disk. The cache manager 
optimizes disk I/O by using its lazy writer, a set of system threads that call the 
memory manager to flush cache contents to disk as a background activity (asyn- 
chronous disk writing). (For a complete description of the cache manager, see 
Chapter 8.) 

NTFS participates in the Windows NT object model by implementing files 
as objects. This implementation allows files to be shared and protected by the 
object manager, the component of Windows NT that manages all executive- 
level objects. (The object manager is described on page 101 in Chapter 5.) 
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An application creates or accesses a file just as it does other Windows NT 
objects: by means of object handles. By the time an I/O request reaches NTFS, 
the Windows NT object manager and security system have already verified that 
the calling process has the authority to access the file object in the way it is 
attempting to. The security system has compared the caller's access token to 
the entries in the access control list for the file object. (See Chapter 6 for more 
information about access control lists.) The I/O manager has also transformed 
the file handle into a pointer to a file object. NTFS uses the information in the 
file object to access the file on disk. 

Figure 9-3 shows the data structures that link a file handle to the file 
system's on-disk structure. 
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Figure 9-3 

NTFS data structures 



By the time the I/O system calls NTFS, the handle has been translated 
to a pointer to a file object. NTFS then follows several pointers to get from the 
file object to the location of the file on disk. As Figure 9-3 shows, a file object 
which represents a single call to the open-file system service, points to a stream 
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control block (SCB) for the file attribute that the caller is trying to read or write. 
In Figure 9-3, a process has opened both the data attribute and a user-defined 
attribute for the file. The SCBs represent individual file attributes and contain 
information about how to find specific attributes within a file. All the SCBs for 
a file point to a common data structure called a file control block (FCB). The FCB 
contains a pointer (actually, a file reference, explained in the section "File 
Reference Numbers" later in this chapter) to the file's record in the disk-based 
master file table (or MFT), which is described in detail in the following section. 



NTFS On-Disk Structure 

This section describes the on-disk structure of an NTFS volume, including how 
disk space is divided and organized into clusters, how files are organized into 
directories, how the actual file data and attribute information is stored on disk, 
and finally, how NTFS data compression works. 

Volumes 

The structure of NTFS begins with a volume. A volume corresponds to a logical 
partition on a disk, and it is created when you format a disk or part of a disk 
for NTFS. You can also create a fault tolerant volume that spans multiple disks 
by using the Windows NT Disk Administrator utility. 

A disk can have one volume or several. NTFS handles each volume inde- 
pendently of the others. Three sample disk configurations for a 150-MB hard 
disk are illustrated in Figure 9-4. 
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Figure 9-4 

Sample disk configurations 

A volume consists of a series of files plus any additional unallocated space 
remaining on the disk partition. In the FAT file system, a volume also contains 
areas specially formatted for use by the file system. An NTFS volume, however, 
stores all file system data, such as bitmaps and directories, and even the system 
bootstrap, as ordinary files. 
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Clusters 

S^^ T S T m " th3t '* USCS thC " S f - d —ta. 

lished whe T S1ZC °" 3 VO ' Ume> ° r the is estab- 

^hed when a user formats the volume with either the Format command or the 

Disk Administrator utility. The cluster factor varies with the size of the volume 
but , us ar .integral number of physical sectors, always a power of 2 (iTc^r 
2 mors, 4 sectors, 8 sectors, and so on), as shown in Figure 9-5. The cluster 

KB or ,S 2 e KB P " ^ ^ ' m ^ SUch as ^ 




Figure 9-5 

Sectors and a cluster on a disk 



size ^^T S ^°^ tat ^^ hw ^^^^ 
size. NTFS uses the cluster as its unit of allocation in order to maintain its 

^dependence from physical sector sizes. This independence allow Ss o 

efficiently support very large disks by using a larger cluster size or to suooon 

nonstandard disks that have a sector size other than 512 bytes On X e 

tion a t a small cost in terms of wasted disk space. The Format command (ar- 
able from the Windows NT command prompt) as well as the Format command 

on t 2° ^ k DiSk Administrator ^oose a default Custer size based 
on the volume size, but you can override this size. 

H? T / E ^ defaultclustersizef orsmalldisks (upto512MB) is 512 
uot frlT r^^.^^ if it is larger than 512 bytes). For disks 

L 2 cr \ a ?7 \ Ster size is 1 KB For disks between 1 GB 
and 2 GB, the default cluster size is 2 KB. For disks larger than 2 GB 

he default cluster size is 4 KB. This default balances the inherem 

trade-off between the disk fragmentation that can occur with too 

small a cluster size and the wasted space (internal fragmentation) 

that can occur with too large a cluster size. 
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NTFS refers to physical locations on a disk by means of logical cluster num- 
bers (LCNs). LCNs are simply the numbering of all clusters from the beginning 
of the volume to the end. To convert an LCN to a physical disk address, NTFS 
multiplies the LCN by the cluster factor to get the physical byte offset on the 
volume, as the disk driver interface requires. NTFS refers to the data within a 
file by means of virtual cluster numbers ( VCNs). VCNs number the clusters be- 
longing to a particular file from 0 through m. VCNs are not necessarily physi- 
cally contiguous, however; they can be mapped to any number of LCNs on the 
volume. 

Master File Table (MFT) 

In NTFS, all data stored on a volume is contained in a file, including the data 
structures used to locate and retrieve files, the bootstrap data, and the bitmap 
that records the allocation state of the entire volume (the NTFS metadata). 
Storing everything in files allows the file system to easily locate and maintain 
the data, and each separate file can be protected by a security descriptor. In 
addition, if a particular part of the disk goes bad, NTFS can relocate the meta- 
data files to prevent the disk from becoming inaccessible. 

The master file table (MFT) is the heart of the NTFS volume structure. The 
MFT is implemented as an array of file records. The size of each file record is 
fixed at 1 KB, regardless of cluster size. (The structure of a file record is described 
in the "File Records" section on page 410.) Logically, the MFT contains one row 
for each file on the volume, including a row for the MFT itself. In addition to 
the MFT, each NTFS volume includes a set of metadata files containing the in- 
formation that is used to implement the file system structure. Each of these 
NTFS metadata files has a name that begins with a dollar sign ($), although 
the signs are hidden. For example, the filename of the MFT is $MFT. The rest 
of the files on an NTFS volume are normal user files and directories, as shown 
in Figure 9-6 on the following page. 

Usually, each MFT record corresponds to a different file. If a file has a 
large number of attributes or becomes highly fragmented, however, more than 
one file record might be needed. In such cases, the first record, which stores 
the locations of the others, is called the base file record 
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Figure 9-6 

File records for NTFS metadata files in the MFT 
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As the system runs, NTFS writes to another important metadata file, the 
log file (filename $LogFile). NTFS uses the log file to record all operations that 
affect the NTFS volume structure, including file creation or any commands, 
such as Copy, that alter the directory structure. The log file is used to recover 
an NTFS volume after a system failure. 

Another entry in the MFT is reserved for the root directory (also known 
as "\"). Its file record contains an index of the files and directories stored in 
the root of the NTFS directory structure. When NTFS is first asked to open a 
file, it begins its search for the file in the root directory's file record. After 
opening a file, NTFS stores the file's MFT file reference so that it can directly 
access the file's MFT record when it reads and writes the file later. 

NTFS records the allocation state of the volume in the bitmap file (file- 
name $Bitmap). The data attribute for the bitmap file contains a bitmap, each 
of whose bits represents a cluster on the volume, identifying whether the cluster 
is free or has been allocated to a file. 

Another important system file, the boot file (filename $Boot), stores the 
Windows NT bootstrap code. For the system to boot, the bootstrap code must 
be located at a specific disk address. During formatting, however, the Format 
utility defines this area as a file by creating a file record for it. Creating the boot 
file allows NTFS to adhere to its rule of making everything on the disk a file. 
The boot file as well as NTFS metadata files can be individually protected by 
means of the security descriptors that are applied to all Windows NT objiects. 
Using this "everything on the disk is a file" model also means that the bootstrap 
can be modified by normal file I/O, although the boot file is currently pro- 
tected from editing. 



EXPERIMENT: Viewing NTFS Metadata Files 

\ Since the NTFS me; tadata files are regular NTFS files, they can be 
seen with the directory commiwi if you use the /a:h (hidden) quali- 
fier and type trie correct name of the file, as shown here: 

C:\>dir/a:h $mft 
Vol ume ^ln I drive C hais^no label . ^ 
Volume Serial Number is 28BC-F247 ■ 

Directory of C:\ 
03/06/97 06:llp 1.035.264 $MFT 



A. 
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NTFS also maintains a bad-cluster file (filename $Badc1us) for recording 

llu^rTu V ° ,Ume 3 fi,e knOWn 38 the volu ™fi l * (fi'enam! 

Wolume) which contains the volume name, the version of NTFS for which the 
volume is formatted, and a bit that when set signifies that a disk corruption has 
occurred and must be repaired by the Chkdsk utility. (The Chkdsk utility is 
covered m more detail later in the chapter.) Finally, NTFS maintains a file 
containing an attribute definition table (filename $AttrDef ) that defines the 
attribute types supported on the volume and indicates whether they can be 
indexed, recovered during a system recovery operation, and so on. 

File Reference Numbers 

A file on an NTFS volume is identified by a 64-bit value called 2, file reference. 
The file reference consists of a file number and a sequence number. The file 
number corresponds to the position of the file's file record in the MFT minus 
n 10 Tnf ^ ° f baSC f ' le reC ° rd minuS 1 if the file ™re than 

time an MF? T™" nUmber ' Which * inc -mented each 

time an MFT file record position ,s reused, enables NTFS to perform internal 
consistency checks. A file reference is illustrated in Figure 9 7 
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Figure 9-7 

File reference 

Files Records 

Instead of viewing a file as just a repository for textual or binary data, NTFS 
onS 7 T; 0 "^ 0 " of attribute/value pairs, one of which is the data it 

file ncTude a th n C Unnam6d *"* attribUte) - ° thCr attribUteS that COm P™ a 
nn t • , ^ " me Stamp informa tion, security descriptor, and 

for a ^ slnall file ^ ^ attrU>UteS - ^ M iUuStrateS an M ™ ^ 

S tri ,H fl I C a " r ^ Ute iS St ° red 38 a SCparate stream of by** within a file 
Strictly speaking, NTFS doesn't read and write files-it reads and writes at 
nbute st ^ suppHes ^ attribme ^ wn e-t 

onerl Tk^ (bytC ^ The read write services normally 
operate on the file's unnamed data attribute. However, a caller can specify a 
, different data attribute by using the named data stream syntax 
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Master file table 




v* Standard Security 
Jlnfbrmation Filename descriptor Qata 



Figure 9-8 

MFT record for a small file 

Table 9-1 lists the standard attributes for files on an NTFS volume. (Not 
all attributes are present for every file.) 



Table 9-1 Standard Attributes for NTFS Files 



Attribute 



Description 



Standard information 



Filename 



Security descriptor 



File attributes such as read-only, archive, and so 
on; time stamps, including when the file was crea- 
ted or last modified; and how many directories 
point to the file (its hard link count). 
The file's name in Unicode characters. A file can 
have multiple filename attributes, as it does when 
a POSIX hard link to a file exists or when a file 
with a long name has an automatically generated 
"short name" for access by MS-DOS and 16-bit 
Microsoft Windows applications. 
The security data structure that protects the file 
from unauthorized access. The security descriptor 
attribute specifies who owns the file and who can 
access it. 



(continued) 
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Table 9-1 continued 



Attribute 



Description 



Data 



Index root, index 



Attribute list 



The contents of the file. In NTFS, a file has one 
default unnamed data attribute and can have addi- 
tional named data attributes; that is, a file can have 
multiple data streams. A directory has no default 
data attribute but can have optional named data 
attributes. 

Three attributes used po implement filename 
allocation, bitmap indexes for large directories 
(directories only). 

A list of the attributes that make up the file and the 
file reference of the MFT file record in which each 
attribute is located. This seldom-used attribute is 
present when a file requires more than one MFT 
file record. 



NOTE To save disk space, security descriptors in Windows NT 5.0 
are stored in a central file and referenced by each file record. 
Each attribute in a file record has a name (optional) and a value. NTFS 
identifies an attribute by its name in uppercase letters preceded by a dollar sign 
($), such as $FILENAME or $DATA. An attribute's value is the byte stream 
composing the attribute. For example, the value of the $FILENAME attribute 
is the file's name; the value of the $DATA attribute is whatever bytes the user 
stored in the file. These attribute names, however, actually correspond to numeric 
type codes, which NTFS uses to order the attributes within a file record The 
file attributes in an MFT record are ordered by these type codes (numerically 
in ascending order), with some attribute types appearing more than once— 
if a file has multiple data attributes, for example, or multiple filenames. 



Filenames 



Both NTFS and FAT allow each filename in a path to be as many as 255 charac- 
ters long. Filenames can contain Unicode characters as well as multiple periods 
and embedded spaces. However, the FAT file system supplied with MS-DOS is 
limited to 8 (non-Unicode) characters for its filenames, followed by a period 
and a 3-character extension. Figure 9-9 provides a visual representation of the 
different namespaces Windows NT supports and shows how they intersect 
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Examples 

"Trail ingOots. . ." * 
"SameNameDifferentCase" 
"samenamedi f f erentcase" 
"Trail ingSpaces 



"LongFileName" 
^ "UnicodeName.OAriA" 
^ "File. Name. With. Dots" 

"File. Name2. With. Dots" 

"Name With Embedded Spaces" 

".BeginningDot" 

^ "EIGHTCHR. 123" 
"CASEBLND.TYP" 



Figure 9-9 

Windows NT file namespaces 

The POSIX subsystem requires the biggest namespace of all the applica- 
tion execution environments that Windows NT supports, and therefore the 
NTFS namespace is equivalent to the POSIX namespace. The POSIX subsystem 
can create names that are not visible to Win32 and MS-DOS applications, includ- 
ing names with trailing periods and trailing spaces. Ordinarily, creating a file 
using the large POSIX namespace is not a problem because you would do that 
only if you intended that file to be used by the POSIX subsystem or by POSIX 
client systems. 

The relationship between 32-bit Windows (Win32) applications and MS- 
DOS-Windows applications is a much closer one, however. The Win32 area in 
Figure 9-9 represents filenames that the Win32 subsystem can create on an 
NTFS volume but that MS-DOS and 16-bit Windows applications can't see. This 
group includes filenames longer than the 8.3 format of MS-DOS names, those 
containing Unicode (international) characters, those with multiple period 
characters or a beginning period, and those with embedded spaces. When a 
file is created with such a name, NTFS automatically generates an alternate, 
MS-DOS-style filename for the file. Windows NT displays these short names 
when you use the /x option with the Dir command. 

The MS-DOS filenames are fully functional aliases for the NTFS files and 
are stored in the same directory as the long filenames. The MFT record for a 
file with an autogenerated MS-DOS filename is shown in Figure 9-10. 
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Standard NTFS MS-DOS Security • 
information filename filename descriptor Data 



v — i 1 

New filename attribute 

Figure 9-10 

MFT file record with an MS-DOS filename attribute 

The NTFS name and the generated MS-DOS name are stored in the same 
file record and therefore refer to the same file. The MS-DOS name can be used 
to open, read from, write to, or copy the file. If a user renames the file using 
either the long filename or the short filename, the new name replaces both 
of the existing names. If the new name is not a valid MS-DOS name NTFS 
generates another MS-DOS name for the file. 

NOTE POSIX hard links are implemented in a similar way. When 
a hard link to a POSIX file is created, NTFS adds another Filename 
attribute to the file's MFT file record. The two situations differ in one 
regard, however. When a user deletes a POSIX file that has multiple 
names (hard links), the file record and the file remain in place. The 
file and its record are deleted only when the last filename (hard link) 
is deleted. If a file has both an NTFS name and an autogenerated 
MS-DOS name, however, a user can delete the file using either name. 

Here's the algorithm NTFS currently uses to generate an MS-DOS name 
from a long filename: 

1. Remove from the long name any characters that are illegal in 
MS-DOS names, including spaces and Unicode characters. Remove 
preceding and trailing periods. Remove all other embedded periods 
except the last one. 

2. Truncate the string before the period (if present) to six characters 
and append the string "~1". Truncate the string after the period 
(if present) to three characters. 

3. Put the result in uppercase letters. MS-DOS is case-insensitive, and 
this step guarantees that NTFS won't generate a new name that dif- 
fers from the old only in case. 

4. If the generated name duplicates an existing name in the directory 
increment the string. 
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Table 9-2 shows the long Win32 filenames from Figure 9-9 and their 
NTFS-generated MS-DOS versions. The current algorithm and the examples 
in Figure 9-9 on page 413 should give you an idea of what NTFS-generated MS- 
DOS-style filenames look like. Application developers shouldn't depend on this 
algorithm, though, because it might change in the future.. 

Table 9-2 NTFS-Generated Filenames 



Win32 Long Name NTFS-Generated Short Name 

LongFileName LONGFI-l 

UnicodeName.OAnA UNICOD-l 

File.Name.With.Dots FILENA-l.DOT 

File.Name2.With.Dots FILENA-2.DOT 
Name With Embedded Spaces NAMEWI~1 

.BeginningDot BEGINN-l 



Resident and Nonresident Attributes 

If a file is small, all its attributes and their values (its data, for example) fit in 
the file record. When the value of an attribute is stored directly in the MFT, 
the attribute is called a resident attribute, (In Figure 9-8, for example, all attributes 
are resident.) 

Each attribute begins with a standard header containing information 
about the attribute, information that NTFS uses to manage the attributes in 
a generic way. The header, which is always resident, records whether the attri- 
bute's value is resident or nonresident. For resident attributes, the header also 
contains the offset from the header to the attribute's value and the length of 
the attribute's value, as Figure 9-11 on the following page illustrates for the 
filename attribute. 

When an attribute's value is stored directly in the MFT, the time it takes 
NTFS to access the value is greatly reduced. Instead of looking up a file in a 
table and then reading a succession of allocation units to find the file's data 
(as the FAT file system does, for example), NTFS accesses the disk once and 
retrieves the data immediately. 
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Standard Security 
information Filename descriptor Data 




I Attribute header 



] Attribute value 



Figure 9-11 

Resident attribute header and value 

The attributes for a small directory, as well as for a small file, can be resi- 
dent in the MFT, as Figure 9-12 shows. For a small directory, the index root at- 
tribute contains an index of file references for the files and the subdirectories 
in the directory. 
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Filename 
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Index 
root 










Index of files 










filel, fiie2, fite3, . . . 


Empty 



Figure 9-12 

MFT file record for a small directory 

Of course, many files and directories can't be squeezed into the 1-KB 
fixed-size MFT record. If a particular attribute, such as a file's data attribute, 
is too large to be contained in the MFT file record, NTFS allocates a 2-KB area 
on the disk (4 KB for volumes with a 4 KB or larger cluster size), separate from 
the MFT. This area, called a run (or an extent), stores the value of the attribute 
(the file's data, for example). If the attribute's value later grows (if a user appends 
data to the file, for instance), NTFS allocates another run for the additional 
data. Attributes whose values are stored in runs rather than in the MFT are 
called nonresident attributes. The file system decides whether a particular at- 
tribute is resident or nonresident; the location of the data is transparent to the 
process accessing it. 
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When an attribute is nonresident, as the data attribute for a large file might 
be, its header contains the information NTFS needs to locate the attribute's value 
on the disk. Figure 9-13 shows a nonresident data attribute stored in two runs. 
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Figure 9-13 

MFTJile record for a large file with two data runs 

Among the standard attributes, only those that can grow can be nonresi- 
dent. For files, the attributes that can grow are the security descriptor, the data, 
and the attribute list (not shown in Figure 9-13). The standard information and 
filename attributes are always resident. 

A large directory can also have nonresident attributes (or parts of at- 
tributes), as Figure 9-14 shows. In this example, the MFT file record doesn't have 
enough room to store the index of files that make up this large directory. A 
part of the index is stored in the index root attribute, and the rest of the index 
is stored in nonresident runs called index buffers. The index root, index allo- 
cation, and bitmap attributes are shown here in a simplified form. They are 
described in more detail in the next section. The standard information and 
filename attributes are always resident. The header and at least part of the value 
of the index root attribute are also resident for directories. 
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Figure 9-14 

MFT file record for a large directory with a nonresident filename index 
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When a File's (or a directory's) attributes can't fit in an MFT file record 
and separate allocations are needed, NTFS keeps track of the runs by means 
of VCNs. LCNs represent the sequence of clusters on an entire volume from 
0 through n. VCNs number the clusters belonging to a particular file from 0 
through m. For example, the clusters in the runs of a nonresident data attribute 
are numbered as shown in Figure 9-15. 

Standard Security 
information Filename descriptor Data 



File 16 



VCN 



0 1 T 
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Data 
i 



LCN 1355 1356 1357 1358 

Figure 9-15 

VCNs for a nonresident data attribute 



Data 



1588 1589 1590 1591 



If this file had more than two runs, the numbering of the third run would 
start with VCN 8. As Figure 9-16 shows, the data attribute header contains VCN- 
to-LCN mappings for the two runs here, which allows NTFS to easily find the 
allocations on the disk. 
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LCN 1355 1356 1357 1358 1588 1589 1590 1591 

Figure 9-16 

VCN-to-LCN mappings for a nonresident data attribute 
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Although Figure 9-16 shows just data runs, other attributes can be stored 
in runs if there isn't enough room in the MFT file record to contain them. And 
if a particular file has too many attributes to fit in the MFT record, a second 
MFT record is used to contain the additional attributes (or attribute headers 
for nonresident attributes). In this case, an attribute called the attribute list is 
added. The attribute list attribute contains the name and type code of each 
of the file's attributes and the file reference of the MFT record where the at- 
tribute is located. The attribute list attribute is provided for those cases in which 
a file grows so large or so fragmented that a single MFT record can't contain 
the multitude ofVCN-to-LCN mappings needed to find all of its runs. NTFS 
needs this attribute so rarely that special dysfunctional programs had to be 
written to test the NTFS code that implements attribute lists. 

HiniO> NOTE With Windows NT 5.0, NTFS will support efficient alloca- 
tion of sparse files, that is, files that might contain large amounts of 
unused (either zero or undefined) space. 

Filename Indexing 

In NTFS, a file directory is simply an index of filenames — that is, a collection 
of filenames (along with their file references) organized in a particular way for 
quick access. To create a directory, NTFS indexes the filename attributes of the 
files in the directory. The MFT record for the root directory of a volume is 
shown in Figure 9-17. 
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Figure 9-17 

Filename index for a volume's root directory 
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Conceptually, an MFT entry for a directory contain^ in its index root 
attribute a sorted list of the files in the directory. For large directories, how- 
ever, the Filenames are actually stored in 4-KB fixed-size index buffers that 
contain and organize the filenames. Index buffers implement a 6+ tree data 
structure, which minimizes the number of disk accesses needed to find a par- 
ticular file, especially for large directories. The index root attribute contains 
the first level of the b+ tree (root subdirectories) and points to index buffers 
containing the next level (more subdirectories, perhaps, or files). The index 
allocation attribute maps the VCNs of the index buffer runs to the LCNs that 
indicate where the index buffers reside on the disk. 

Figure 9-17 on the preceding page shows onty filenames in the index root 
attribute and the index buffers (file6, for example), but each entry in an index 
also contains the file reference in the MFT where the file is described and time 
stamp and file size information for the file. NTFS duplicates the time stamp and 
file size information from the file's MFT record. This technique, which is used 
by FAT and NTFS, requires updated information to be written in two places. 
Even so, it's a significant speed optimization for directory browsing because it 
enables the file system to display each file's time stamps and size without open- 
ing every file in the directory. 

The index allocation attribute contains the VCN-to-LCN mappings for the 
index buffers, and the bitmap attribute keeps track of which VCNs in the in- 
dex buffers are in use and which are free. Figure 9-17 shows one file entry per 
VCN (that is, per cluster), but filename entries are actually packed into each 
cluster. Each 4 -KB index buffer can contain about 20 to 30 filename entries. 

The b+ tree data structure is a type of balanced tree that is ideal for or- 
ganizing sorted data stored on a disk because it minimizes the number of disk 
accesses needed to find an entry. In the MFT, a directory's index root attribute 
contains several filenames that act as indexes into the second level of the b+ 
tree. Each filename in the index root attribute has an optional pointer associ- 
ated with it that points to an index buffer. The index buffer it points to contains 
filenames with lexicographic values less than its own. In Figure 9-17, for example, 
file4 is a first-level entry in the b+ tree. It points to an index buffer containing 
filenames that are (lexicographically) less than itself— the filenames fileOJilel, 
and jile3. 

Storing the filenames in b+ trees provides several benefits. Directory look- 
ups are fast because the filenames are stored in a sorted order. And when higher- 
level software enumerates the files in a directory, NTFS returns already-sorted 
names. Finally, because b+ trees tend to grow wide rather than deep, NTFS's 
fast lookup times don't degrade as directories get large. 
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NTFS currently indexes only the filename attribute, but as noted earlier, 
NTFS in Windows NT 5.0 will index other file attributes. 

Data Compression 

NTFS supports compression on a per-file, per-directory, or per-volume basis. 
(Currently, NTFS compression is performed only on user data, not file system 
metadata.) You can tell if a volume is compressed by using the Win32 GetVolume- 
Information function. To retrieve the actual compressed size of a file, use the 
Win32 GetCompressedFileSize function. Finally, to examine or change the com- 
pression setting for a file or directory, use the Win32 DeviceloControl function. 
(See the FSCTL_GET_COMPRESSION and FSCTL.SETXOMPRESSION I/O 
function codes.) Keep in mind that although setting a file's compression state 
compresses (or decompresses) the file right away, setting a directory's compres- 
sion state doesn't cause any immediate compression or decompression. Instead, 
setting a directory's compression state sets a default compression state that will 
be given to all newly created files and subdirectories. 

The following section introduces NTFS compression by examining the 
simple case of compressing sparse files. The subsequent section extends the 
discussion to the compression of ordinary files. 

Compressing a Sparse File 

Sparse files are files, often large, that contain only a small amount of nonzero 
data relative to their size. A sparse matrix stored on disk is one example of a 
sparse file. 

NOTE In this section, sparse files do not refer to the upcoming 
Windows NT 5.0 enhancement to eliminate allocation of unused or 
empty space in sparse files. 

NTFS uses VCNs, from 0 through m, to enumerate the clusters of a file. 
Each VCN maps to a corresponding LCN, which identifies the disk location 
of the cluster. Figure 9-18 illustrates the runs (disk allocations) of a normal, 
noncompressed file, including its VCNs and the LCNs they map to. 
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This file is stored in 3 runs, each of which is 4 clusters long, for a total of 
12 clusters. Figure 9-19 shows the MFT record for this file. To save space, the 
MFT record's data attribute, which contains VCN-to-LCN mappings, records 
only one mapping for each run, rather than one for each cluster. Notice, how- 
ever, that each VCN from 0 through 11 has a corresponding LCN associated 
with it. The first entry starts at VCN 0 and covers 4 clusters, the second entry 
starts at VCN 4 and covers 4 clusters, and so on. This entry format is typical for 
a noncompressed file. 
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Figure 9-19 

MFT record for a noncompressed file 

When a user selects a file on an NTFS volume for compression, one NTFS 
compression technique is to remove long strings of zeros from the file. If the 
file is sparse, it typically shrinks to occupy a fraction of the disk space it would 
otherwise require. On subsequent writes to the file, NTFS allocates space only 
for runs that contain nonzero data. 

Figure 9-20 depicts the runs of a compressed sparse file. Notice that cer- 
tain ranges of the file's VCNs (16-31 and 64-127) have no disk allocations. 

The MFT record for this sparse file omits blocks of VCNs that contain 
zeros and therefore have no physical storage allocated to them. The first data 
entry in Figure 9-21, for example, starts at VCN 0 and covers 16 clusters. The 
second entry jumps to VCN 32 and covers 16 clusters. 

When a program reads data from a compressed file, NTFS checks the 
MFT record to determine whether a VCN-to-LCN mapping covers the location 
being read. If the program is reading from an unallocated "hole" in the file, 
it means that the data in that part of the file consists of zeros, so NTFS returns 
zeros without accessing the disk. If a program writes nonzero data to a "hole," 
NTFS quietly allocates disk space and then writes the data. This technique is 
very efficient for sparse files that contain a lot of zero data. 
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Runs of a compressed sparse file 
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MFT record for a compressed sparse file 

Compressing Nonsparse Data 

The preceding example of compressing a sparse file is somewhat contrived. It 
describes "compression" for a case in which whole sections of a file were filled 
with zeros but the remaining data in the file wasn't affected by the compression. 
The data in most files is not sparse, but it can still be compressed by the appli- 
cation of a compression algorithm. 
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In NTFS, users can specify compression for individual files or for all the 
files in a directory. When it compresses a file, NTFS divides the file's unpro- 
cessed data into compression units 16 clusters long (equal to 8 KB for a 512-byte 
cluster). Certain sequences of data in a file might not compress much, if at all; 
so for each compression unit in the file, NTFS determines whether compress- 
ing the unit will save at least 1 cluster of storage. If compressing the unit won't 
free up at least 1 cluster, NTFS allocates a 16-cluster run and writes the data 
in that unit to disk without compressing it. If the data in a 16-cluster unit will 
compress to 15 or fewer clusters, NTFS allocates only the number of clusters 
needed to contain the compressed data and then writes it to disk. Figure 9-22 
illustrates the compression of a file with four runs. The unshaded areas in this 
figure represent the actual storage locations that the file occupies after com- 
pression. The first, second, and fourth runs were compressed; the third run 
was not. Even with one noncompressed run, compressing this file saved 26 
clusters of disk space, or 41 percent. 
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Data runs of a compressed file 

NOTE Although the diagrams in this chapter show contiguous 
LCNs, a compression unit need not be stored in physically contigu- 
ous clusters. Runs that occupy noncontiguous clusters produce slighdy 
more complicated MFT records than the one shown in Figure 9-23. 
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When it writes data to a compressed file, NTFS ensuresHhat each run 
begins on a virtual 16-cluster boundary. Thus the starting VCN of each run is 
a multiple of 16, and the runs are no longer than 16 clusters. NTFS reads and 
writes at least one compression unit at a time when it accesses compressed files 
When it writes compressed data, however, NTFS tries to store compression units 
in physically contiguous locations so that it can read them all in a single I/O 
operation. The 16-cluster size of the NTFS compression unit was chosen to 
reduce internal fragmentation: the larger the compression unit, the less the 
overall disk space needed to store the data. This 16-cluster compression unit 
size represents a trade-off between producing smaller compressed files and 
slowing read operations for programs that randomly access files. The equiva- 
lent of 16 clusters must be decompressed for each cache miss. (A cache miss 
is more likely to occur during random file access.) Figure 9-23 shows the MFT 
record for the compressed file shown in Figure 9-22. 
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MFT record for a compressed file 

One difference between this compressed file and the earlier example of 
a compressed sparse file is that three of the compressed runs in this file are 
less than 16 clusters long. Reading this information from a file's MFT file record 
enables NTFS to know whether data in the file is compressed. Any run shorter 
than 16 clusters contains compressed data that NTFS must decompress when 
it first reads the data into the cache. A run that is exactly 16 clusters long doesn't 
contain compressed data and therefore requires no decompression. 

If the data in a run has been compressed, NTFS decompresses the data 
into a scratch buffer and then copies it to the caller's buffer. NTFS also loads 
the decompressed data into the cache, which makes subsequent reads from the 
same run as fast as any other cached read. NTFS writes any updates to the file 
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in the cache, leaving the lazy writer to compress and write the modified data 
to disk asynchronously. This strategy ensures that writing to a compressed file 
produces no more significant delay than writing to a noncompressed file would. 

NTFS keeps disk allocations for a compressed file contiguous whenever 
possible. As the LCNs indicate, the first two runs of the compressed file shown 
in Figure 9-22 on page 424 are physically contiguous, as are the last two. When 
two or more runs are contiguous, NTFS performs disk read-ahead, as it does 
with the data in other files. Because the reading and decompression of con- 
tiguous file data take place asynchronously before the program requests the 
data, subsequent read operations obtain the data directly from the cache, which 
greatly enhances read performance. 

Recoverability Support 

NTFS recovery support ensures that if a power failure or a catastrophic system 
failure occurs, no file system operations (transactions) will be left incomplete 
and the structure of the disk volume will remain intact without the need to run 
a disk repair utility. The NTFS Chkdsk utility is used to repair catastrophic disk 
corruption caused by I/O errors (bad disk sectors, electrical anomalies, or disk 
failures, for example) or software bugs. But with the NTFS recovery capabilities 
in place, Chkdsk is rarely needed. 

NTFS uses a transaction-based logging scheme to implement recoverabil- 
ity. This strategy ensures a full disk recovery that is also extremely fast (on the 
order of seconds) for even the largest disks. NTFS limits its recovery procedures 
to file system data to ensure that at the very least the user will never lose a 
volume because of a corrupted file system; however, user data is not guaran- 
teed to be fully updated if a crash occurs. Transaction-based protection of user 
data is available in most of the database products available for Windows NT, 
such as Microsoft SQL Server. The decision not to implement user data recovery 
in the file system represents a trade-off between a fully fault tolerant file system 
and one that provides optimum performance for all file operations. 

The following sections describe the evolution of file system reliability as 
a context for an introduction to recoverable file systems, detail the transaction- 
logging scheme NTFS uses to record modifications to file system data structures, 
and explain how NTFS recovers a volume if the system fails. 

Evolution of File System Design 

The development of a recoverable file system is a step forward in the evolution 
of file system design. In the past, two techniques were common for construct- 
ing a file system's I/O and caching support: careful zvrite and lazy write. The file 
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systems developed for Digital Equipment Corporation's VAX/ VMS and for 
some other proprietary operating systems employed a careful Wite algorithm 
while OS/2 HPFS and most older UNIX file systems used a lazy write file sys- 
tern scheme. 7 

The next two subsections briefly review these two types of file systems and 
their intrinsic trade-offs between safety and performance. The third subsec- 
tion describes NTFS's recoverable approach and explains how it differs from 
the two other strategies. 

Careful Write File Systems 

When an operating system crashes or loses power, I/O operations in progress 
are immediately, and often prematurely, interrupted.' Depending on what I/O 
operation or operations were in progress and how far along they were such 
an abrupt halt can produce inconsistencies in a file system. An inconsistency 
in this context is a file system corruption-a filename appears in a directory 
listing, for example, but the file system doesn't know the file is there or can't 
access the file. The worst file system corruptions can leave an entire volume 
inaccessible. 

A careful write file system doesn't try to prevent file system inconsisten- 
cies^Rather, it orders its write operations so that, at worst, a system crash will 
produce predictable, noncritical inconsistencies, which the file system can fix 
at its leisure. 

When any kind of file system receives a request to update the disk, it must 
perform several suboperations before the update will be complete In a file 
system that uses the careful write strategy, the suboperations are always writ- 
ten to disk serially. When allocating disk space for a file, for example, the file 
system first sets some bits in its bitmap and then allocates the space to the file 
If the power fails immediately after the bits are set, the careful write file sys- 
tem loses access to some disk space-to the space represented by the set bits- 
out existing data is not corrupted. 

Serializing write operations also means that I/O requests are filled in the 
order in which they are received. If one process allocates disk space and shordy 
thereafter another process creates a file, a careful write file system completes 
the disk allocation before it starts to create the file because interleaving the 
suboperations of the two I/O requests could result in an inconsistent state. 
NOTE The FAT file system uses a write-through algorithm that 
causes disk modifications to be immediately written to the disk. Un- 
like the careful write approach, the write-through technique doesn't 
require the file system to order its writes to prevent inconsistencies. 
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The main advantage of a careful write file system*is that in the event of 
a failure the volume stays consistent and usable without the need to immedi- 
ately run a slow volume repair utility. Such a utility is needed to correct the 
predictable, nondestructive disk inconsistencies that occur as the result of a 
system failure, but the utility can be run at a convenient time, typically when 
the system is rebooted. 

Lazy Write File Systems 

A careful write file system sacrifices speed for the safety it provides. A lazy write 
file system improves performance by using a write-back caching strategy; that 
is, it writes file modifications to the cache and flushes the contents of the cache 
to disk in an optimized way, usually as a background activity. 

The performance improvements associated with the lazy write caching 
technique take several forms. First, the overall number of disk writes is reduced. 
Because serialized, immediate disk writes aren't required, the contents of a 
buffer can be modified several times before they are written to disk. Second, 
the speed of servicing application requests is greatly increased because the file 
system can return control to the caller without waiting for disk writes to be 
completed. Finally, the lazy write strategy ignores the inconsistent intermedi- 
ate states on a file volume that can result when the suboperations of two or more 
I/O requests are interleaved. It is thus easier to make the file system multi- 
threaded, allowing more than one I/O operation to be in progress at a time. 

The disadvantage of the lazy write technique is that it creates intervals 
during which a volume is in too inconsistent a state to be corrected by the file 
system. Consequently, lazy write file systems must keep track of the volume's 
state at all times. In general, lazy write file systems gain a performance advan- 
tage over careful write systems — at the expense of greater risk and user incon- 
venience if the system fails. 

Recoverable File Systems 

A recoverable file system tries to exceed the safety of a careful write file system 
while achieving the performance of a lazy write file system. A recoverable file 
system ensures volume consistency by using logging techniques originally devel- 
oped for transaction processing. If the operating system crashes, the recov- 
erable file system restores consistency by executing a recovery procedure that 
accesses information that has been stored in a log file. Because the file system 
has logged its disk writes, the recovery procedure takes only seconds, regard- 
less of the size of the volume. 

The NTFS recovery procedure is exact, guaranteeing that the volume will 
be restored to a consistent state. None of the inadequate restorations associ- 
ated with lazy write file systems can happen with NTFS. 
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A recoverable file system incurs some costs for the safety it provides. Every 
transaction that alters the volume structure requires that one record be writ- 
ten to the log file for each of the transaction's suboperations. This logging 
overhead is ameliorated by the file system's "batching" of log records — writing 
many records to the log file in a single I/O operation. In addition, the recov- 
erable file system can employ the optimization techniques of a lazy write file 
system. It can even increase the length of the intervals between cache flushes 
because the file system can be recovered if the system crashes before the cache 
changes have been flushed to disk. This gain over the caching performance 
of lazy write file systems makes up for, and often exceeds, the overhead of the 
recoverable file system's logging activity. 

Neither careful write nor lazy write file systems guarantee protection of 
user file data. If the system crashes while an application is writing a file, the 
file can be lost or corrupted. Worse, the crash can corrupt a lazy write file 
system, destroying existing files or even rendering an entire volume inaccessible. 

NTFS implements several strategies that improve its reliability over that 
of the traditional file systems. First, NTFS recoverability guarantees that the 
volume structure won't be corrupted, so all files will remain accessible after a 
system failure. 

Second, although NTFS doesn't currently guarantee protection of user 
data in the event of a system crash — some changes can be lost from the cache — 
applications can take advantage of the NTFS write-through and cache-flushing 
capabilities to ensure that file modifications are recorded on disk at appropri- 
ate intervals. Both cache twite-through — forcing write operations to be imme- 
diately recorded on disk — and cache flushing — forcing cache contents to be 
written to disk — are efficient operations. NTFS doesn't have to do extra disk 
I/O to flush modifications to several different file system data structures be- 
cause changes to the data structures are recorded — in a single write opera- 
tion — in the log file; if a failure occurs and cache contents are lost, the file 
system modifications can be recovered from the log. Furthermore, unlike the 
FAT file system, NTFS guarantees that user data will be consistent and avail- 
able immediately after a write-through operation or a cache flush, even if the 
system subsequently fails. 

Finally, NTFS has all the underpinnings to support logging for user files 
in the future. In lieu of user data logging, users who require an added mea- 
sure of data reliability can use FtDisk, the Windows NT fault tolerant disk driver, 
to set up and maintain redundant data storage. (See the section "Fault Tolerance 
Support" later in this chapter for more information about data redundancy.) 
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Logging 

NTFS provides file system recoverability by means of a transaction-processing 
. technique called logging. In NTFS logging, the suboperations of any transac- 
tion that alters important file system data structures are recorded in a log file 
before they are carried through on the disk. That way, if the system crashes, 
partially completed transactions can be redone or undone when the system 
comes back online. In transaction processing, this technique is known as write- 
ahead logging. In NTFS, transactions include writing to the disk or deleting a 
file and can be made up of several subopnerations. 

Log File Service (LFS) 

LFS is a series of kernel-mode routines inside the NTFS driver that NTFS uses 
to access the log file. Although originally designed to provide logging and 
recovery services for more than one client, LFS is currently used only by NTFS. 
The caller — NTFS in this case — passes the LFS a pointer to an open file ob- 
ject, which specifies a log file to be accessed. The LFS either initializes a new 
log file or calls the Windows NT cache manager to access the existing log file 
through the cache, as shown in Figure 9-24. 
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Figure 9-24. 

Log file service ( LFS) 

The LFS divides the log file into two regions: a restart area and an "infinite" 
logging area, as shown in Figure 9-25. 
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Log file regions 

NTFS calls the LFS to read and write the restart area. NTFS uses the restart 
area to store context information such as the location in the logging area at 
winch NTFS will begin to read during recovery after a system failure. The LFS 
maintains a second copy of the restart data in case the first becomes corrupted 
or otherwise inaccessible. The remainder of the log file is the logging area 
which contains transaction records NTFS writes in order to recover a volume 
in the event of a system failure. The LFS makes the log file appear infinite by 
reusing it circularly (while guaranteeing that it doesn't overwrite information 
it needs). The LFS uses fogical sequence numbers (LSNs) to identify records writ- 
ten to the log file. As the LFS cycles through the file, it increases the values of 
the LSNs. The number of possible LSNs is so large as to be virtually infinite. 

NTFS never reads transactions from or writes transactions to the log file 
directly. The LFS provides services NTFS calls to open the log file, write log 
records, read log records in forward or backward order, flush log records up 
to a particular LSN, or set the beginning of the log file to a higher LSN Dur- 
ing recovery, NTFS calls the LFS to read forward through the log records in 
order to redo any transactions that were recorded in the log file but were not 
flushed to disk at the time of the system failure. NTFS calls the LFS to read 
backward through the log records in order to undo, or roll back, any transac- 
tions that weren't completely logged before the crash. NTFS calls the LFS to 
set the beginning of the log file to a record with a higher LSN when NTFS no 
longer needs the older transaction records in the log file. 

Here's how the system guarantees that the volume can be recovered: 

1 . NTFS first calls the LFS to record in the (cached) log file any transac- 
tions that will modify the volume structure. 

2. NTFS modifies the volume (also in the cache). 
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3. The cache manager calls the LFS to prompt the LFS to flush the 
log file to disk. (The LFS implements the flush by calling the cache 
manager back, telling it which pages of memory to flush. Refer back 
to the calling sequence shown in Figure 9-24 on page 430.) 

4. After the cache manager flushes the log file to disk, it flushes the 
volume changes (the transactions themselves) to disk. 

These steps ensure that if the file system modifications are ultimately 
unsuccessful, the corresponding transactions can be retrieved from the log 
file and can be either redone or undone as p'art of the file system recovery 
procedure. 

File system recovery begins automatically the first time the volume is used 
after the system is rebooted. NTFS checks whether the transactions that were 
recorded in the log file before the crash were applied to the volume, and if they 
weren't, it redoes them. NTFS also guarantees that transactions not completely 
logged before the crash are undone so that they don't appear on the volume. 

Log Record Types 

The LFS allows its clients to write any kind of record to their log files. NTFS 
writes several types of records. Two types, update records and checkpoint records, 
are described here. 

Update records Update records are the most common type of record NTFS 
writes to the log file. Each update record contains two kinds of information: 

■ Redo information How to reapply one suboperation of a fully 
logged ("committed") transaction to the volume if a system failure 
occurs before the transaction is flushed from the cache 

■ Undo information How to reverse one suboperation of a transac- 
tion that was only partially logged ("not committed") at the time of 
a system failure 

Figure 9-26 shows three update records in the log file. Each record rep- 
resents one suboperation of a transaction, creating a new file. The redo en- 
try in each update record tells NTFS how to reapply the suboperation to the 
volume, and the undo entry tells NTFS how to roll back (undo) the suboperation. 

After logging a transaction (in this example, by calling the LFS to write 
the three update records to the log file), NTFS performs the suboperations on 
the volume itself, in the cache. When it has finished updating the cache, NTFS 
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Update records in the log file 

writes another record to the log file, recording the entire transaction as com- 
plete—a suboperation known as committing a transaction. Once a transaction 
is committed, NTFS guarantees that the entire transaction will appear on the 
volume, even if the operating system subsequently fails. 

When recovering after a system failure, NTFS reads through the log file 
and redoes each committed transaction. Although NTFS completed the com- 
mitted transactions before the system failure, it doesn't know whether the cache 
manager flushed the volume modifications to disk in time. The updates might 
have been lost from the cache when the system failed. Therefore, NTFS executes 
the committed transactions again just to be sure that the disk is up to date. 

After redoing the committed transactions during a file system recovery, 
NTFS locates all the transactions in the log file that were not committed at 
failure and rolls back (undoes) each suboperation that had been logged. In 
Figure 9-26, NTFS would first undo the Tl c suboperation and then follow the 
backward pointer to Tl b and undo that suboperation. It would continue to 
follow the backward pointers, undoing suboperations, until it reached the first 
suboperation in the transaction. By following the pointers, NTFS knows how 
many and which update records it must undo to roll back a transaction. 

Redo and undo information can be expressed either physically or logi- 
cally. Physical descriptions specify volume updates in terms of particular byte 
ranges on the disk that are to be changed, moved, and so on. Logical descrip- 
tions express updates in terms of operations such as "delete file A. DAT" As the 
lowest layer of software maintaining the file system structure, NTFS writes 
update records with physical descriptions. Transaction-processing or other 
application-level software might benefit from writing update records in logical 
terms, however, because logically expressed updates are more compact than 
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physically expressed ones. Logical descriptions necessarily depend on NTFS 
to understand what operations, such as deleting a file, involve. 

NTFS writes update records (usually several) for each of the following 
transactions: 

■ Creating a file 

■ Deleting a file 

■ Extending a file 

■ Truncating a file 

■ Setting file information 

■ Renaming a file 

■ Changing the security applied to a file 

The redo and undo information in an update record must be carefully 
designed because although NTFS undoes a transaction, recovers from a sys- 
tem failure, or even operates normally, it might try to redo a transaction that 
has already been done or, conversely, to undo a transaction that never occurred 
or that has already been undone. Similarly, NTFS might try to redo or undo a 
transaction consisting of several update records, only some of which are com- 
plete on disk. The format of the update records must ensure that executing 
redundant redo or undo operations is idempotent, that is, has a neutral effect. 
For example, setting a bit that is already set has no effect, but toggling a bit that 
has already been toggled does. The file system must also handle intermediate 
volume states correctly. 

Checkpoint records In addition to update records, NTFS periodically writes 
a checkpoint record to the log file, as illustrated in Figure 9-27. 
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Checkpoint record in the log file 
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A checkpoint record helps NTFS determine what processing would be 
needed to recover a volume if a crash were to occur immediately. Using infor- 
mation stored in the checkpoint record, NTFS knows, for instance, how far back 
in the log file it must go to begin its recovery. After writing a checkpoint record, 
NTFS stores the LSN of the record in the restart area so that it can quickly find 
its most recently written checkpoint record when it begins file system recovery 
after a crash occurs. 

Although the LFS presents the log file to NTFS as if it were infinitely large, 
it isn't. The generous size of the log file and the frequent writing of checkpoint 
records (an operation that usually frees up space in the log file) make the 
possibility of the log file's filling up a remote one. Nevertheless, the LFS ac- 
counts for this possibility by tracking several numbers: 

■ The available log space 

■ The amount of space needed to write an incoming log record and 
to undo the write, should that be necessary 

■ The amount of space needed to roll back all active (noncommitted) 
transactions, should that be necessary 

If the log file doesn't contain enough available space to accommodate the 
total of the last two items, the LFS returns a "log file full" error and NTFS raises 
an exception. The NTFS exception handler rolls back the current transaction 
and places it in a queue to be restarted later. 

To free up space in the log file, NTFS must momentarily prevent further 
transactions on files. To do so, NTFS blocks file creation and deletion and then 
requests exclusive access to all system files and shared access to all user files. 
Gradually, active transactions either are completed successfully or receive the 
"log file full" exception. NTFS rolls back and queues the transactions that 
receive the exception. 

Once it has blocked transaction activity on files as described above, NTFS 
calls the cache manager to flush unwritten data to disk, including unwritten 
log file data. After everything is safely flushed to disk, NTFS no longer needs 
the data in the log file. It resets the beginning of the log file to the current 
position, making the log file "empty" Then it restarts the queued transactions. 
Beyond the short pause in I/O processing, the "log file full" error has no ef- 
fect on executing programs. 

This scenario is one example of how NTFS uses the log file not only for 
file system recovery but also for error recovery during normal operation. You'll 
find out more about error recovery in the following section. 
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Recovery 

NTFS automatically performs a disk recovery the first time a program accesses 
an NTFS volume after the system has been booted. (If no recovery is needed, 
the process is trivial.) Recovery depends on two tables NTFS maintains in 
memory: 

■ The transaction table keeps track of transactions that have been 
started but are not yet committed. The suboperations of these ac- 
tive transactions must be removed from the disk during recovery. 

■ The dirty page table records which pages in the cache contain modi- 
fications to the file system structure that have not yet been written 
to disk. This data must be flushed to disk during recovery. 

NTFS writes a checkpoint record to the log file once every 5 seconds. Just 
before it does, it calls the LFS to store a current copy of the transaction table 
and of the dirty page table in the log file. NTFS then records in the checkpoint 
record the LSNs of the log records containing the copied tables. When recovery 
begins after a system failure, NTFS calls the LFS to locate the log records con- 
taining the most recent checkpoint record and the most recent copies of the 
transaction and dirty page tables. It then copies the tables to memory. 

The log file usually contains more update records following the last check- 
point record. These update records represent volume modifications that oc- 
curred after the last checkpoint record was written. NTFS must update the 
transaction and dirty page tables to include these operations. After updating 
the tables, NTFS uses the tables and the contents of the log file to update the 
volume itself. 

To effect its volume recovery, NTFS scans the log file three times, load- 
ing the file into memory during the first pass to minimize disk I/O. Each pass 
has a particular purpose: 

1. Analysis 

2. Redoing transactions 

3. Undoing transactions 

Analysis Pass 

During the analysis pass, as shown in Figure 9-28, NTFS scans forward in the 
log file from the beginning of the last checkpoint operation in order to find 
update records and use them to update the transaction and dirty page tables 
it copied to memory. Notice in the figure that the checkpoint operation stores 
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Analysis pass 

three records in the log file and that update records might be interspersed 
among these records. NTFS therefore must start its scan at the beginning of 
the checkpoint operation. 

Each update record that appears in the log file after the checkpoint 
operation begins represents a modification to either the transaction table or 
the dirty page table. If an update record is a "transaction committed" record, 
for example, the transaction the record represents must be removed from the 
transaction table. Similarly, if the update record is a "page update" record that 
modifies a file system data structure, the dirty page table must be updated to 
reflect that change. 

Once the tables are up to date in memory, NTFS scans the tables to de- 
termine the LSN of the oldest update record that logs an operation that has 
not been carried out on disk. The transaction table contains the LSNs of the 
noncommitted (incomplete) transactions, and the dirty page table contains the 
LSNs of records in the cache that have not been flushed to disk. The LSN of 
the oldest record that NTFS finds in these two tables determines where the redo 
pass will begin. If the last checkpoint record is older, however, NTFS will start 
the redo pass there instead. 

Redo Pass 

During the redo pass, as shown in Figure 9-29 on the following page, NTFS scans 
forward in the log file from the LSN of the oldest record it has found in the 
analysis pass. It looks for "page update" records, which contain volume modi- 
fications that were written before the system failure but that might not have 
been flushed to disk. NTFS redoes these updates in the cache. 

When NTFS reaches the end of the log file, it has updated the cache with 
the necessary volume modifications and the cache manager's lazy writer can 
begin writing cache contents to disk in the background. 
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Undo Pass 

After it completes the redo pass, NTFS begins its undo pass, in which it rolls back 
any transactions that weren't committed when the system failed. Figure 9-30 
shows two transactions in the log file; transaction 1 was committed before the 
power failure, but transaction 2 was not. NTFS must undo transaction 2. 




MM Transaction 1 "Transaction Committed" record 

Transaction 2 

Figure 9-30 

Undo pass 

Suppose that transaction 2 created a file, an operation that comprises 
three suboperations, each with its own update record. The update records of 
a transaction are linked by backward pointers in the log file because they are 
usually not contiguous. 

The NTFS transaction table lists the LSN of the last-logged update record 
for each noncommitted transaction. In this example, the transaction table 
identifies LSN 4049 as the last update record logged for transaction 2. As shown 
from right to left in Figure 9-31, NTFS rolls back transaction 2. 

Each update record contains two kinds of information: how to redo a 
suboperation and how to undo it. After locating LSN 4049, NTFS finds the 
undo information and executes it, clearing bits 3 through 9 in its allocation 
bitmap. NTFS then follows the backward pointer to LSN 4048, which directs it 
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Undoing a transaction 



to remove the new filename from the appropriate filename index. Finally, it 
follows the last backward pointer and deallocates the MFT file record reserved 
for the file, as the update record with the LSN 4046 specifies. Transaction 2 
is now rolled back. If there are other noncommitted transactions to undo, 
NTFS follows the same procedure to roll them back. Because undoing trans- 
actions affects the volume's file system structure, NTFS must log the undo 
operations in the log file. After all, the power might fail again during the re- 
covery, and NTFS would have to redo its undo operations! 

When the undo pass of the recovery is complete, the volume has been 
restored to a consistent state. At this point, NTFS flushes the cache changes to 
disk to ensure that the volume is up to date. NTFS then writes an "empty" LFS 
restart area to indicate that the volume is consistent and that no recovery need 
be done if the system should fail again immediately. Recovery is complete. 

NTFS guarantees that recovery will return the volume to some preexist- 
ing consistent state, but not necessarily to the state that existed just before the 
system crash. NTFS can't make that guarantee because, for performance, it uses 
a "lazy commit" algorithm, which means that the log file is not immediately 
flushed to disk each time a "transaction committed" record is written. Instead, 
numerous transaction committed records are batched and written together, 
either when the cache manager calls the LFS to flush the log file to disk or when 
the LFS writes a checkpoint record (once every 5 seconds) to the log file. Another 
reason the recovered volume might not be completely up to date is that several 
parallel transactions might be active when the system crashes and some of their 
transaction committed records might make it to disk whereas others might not. 
The consistent volume that recovery produces includes all the volume updates 
whose transaction committed records made it to disk and none of the updates 
whose transaction committed records didn't make it to disk. 
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NTFS uses the log file to recover a volume after the system fails, but it also 
takes advantage of an important "freebie" it gets from logging transactions. 
File systems necessarily contain a lot of code devoted to recovering from file 
system errors that occur during the course of normal file I/O. Because NTFS 
logs each transaction that modifies the volume structure, it can use the log file 
to recover when a file system error occurs and thus can greatly simplify its error 
handling code. The "log file full" error described earlier is one example of 
using the log file for error recovery. 

Most I/O errors a program receives are not file system errors and there- 
fore can't be resolved entirely by NTFS. When called to create a file, for ex- 
ample, NTFS might begin by creating a file record in the MFT and then enter 
the new file's name in a directory index. When it tries to allocate space for the 
file in its bitmap, however, it could discover that the disk is full and the create 
request can't be completed. In such a case, NTFS uses the information in the log 
file to undo the part of the operation it has already completed and to deallocate 
the data structures it reserved for the file. Then it returns a "disk full" error 
to the caller, which in turn must respond appropriately to the error. 

Fault Tolerance Support 

The capabilities of NTFS are enhanced by underlying support from a Windows 
NT driver called FtDisk.sys, the fault tolerant disk driver. FtDisk lies above hard 
disk drivers in the I/O system's layered driver scheme and provides volume 
management capabilities, redundant data storage, and dynamic data recovery 
from bad sectors on SCSI (small computer system interface) disks. 

Although FtDisk works with all of the Windows NT-supported file systems, 
using it with NTFS provides the highest level of data integrity. Even without 
FtDisk, NTFS removes bad clusters from use and provides the equivalent of 
FtDisk's bad-sector recovery for non-SCSI hard disks. It also also monitors and 
detects corruption in file system data structures and uses FtDisk to recover its 
own data and to ensure its own reliability. 

The following two sections describe the volume management and data 
redundancy capabilities of FtDisk. The third section describes the additional 
features of NTFS that improve data reliability and recovery. 

Volume Management Features 

Although FtDisk is called the fault tolerant driver, it also implements some 
volume management features unrelated to fault tolerance. Volume sets and 
stripe sets don't provide data redundancy, but they do aid in organizing vol- 
umes and increasing I/O efficiency, respectively. 
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Volume Sets 

A volume set is a single logical volume composed of a maximum of 32 areas of 
free space on one or more disks. The Windows NT Disk Administrator utility 
combines the areas into the volume set, which can then be formatted for any 
of the Windows NT-supported file systems. Figure 9-32 shows a 100-MB vol- 
ume set identified by drive letter D: that has been created from the last third 
of the first disk and the first third of the second. 
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Figure 9-32 

Volume set 



A volume set is useful for consolidating small areas of free disk space to 
create a larger volume or for creating a single, large volume out of two or more 
small disks. If the volume set has been formatted for NTFS, it can be extended 
to include additional free areas or additional disks without affecting the data 
already stored on the volume. This is one of the biggest benefits of describing 
all data on an NTFS volume as a file. NTFS can dynamically increase the size 
of a logical volume because the bitmap that records the allocation status of the 
volume is just another file — the bitmap file. The bitmap file can be extended 
to include any space added to the volume. Dynamically extending a FAT vol- 
ume, on the other hand, would require the FAT itself to be extended, which 
would dislocate everything else on the disk. 

FtDisk hides the physical configuration of disks from the file systems 
installed on Windows NT. NTFS, for example, views D: in Figure 9-32 as an 
ordinary 100-MB volume. NTFS consults its bitmap to determine what space 
in the volume is free for allocation. It then calls FtDisk to read or write data 
beginning at a particular byte offset on the volume. FtDisk views the physical 
sectors in the volume set as numbered sequentially from the first free area on 
the first disk to the last free area on the last disk! It determines which physi- 
cal sector on which disk corresponds to the supplied byte offset. 

Stripe Sets 

A stripe set is a series of partitions, one partition per disk, that the Disk Adminis- 
trator utility combines into a single logical volume. Figure 9-33 shows a stripe 
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set consisting of three partitions, one on each of three disks. (A partition in a 
stripe set need not span an entire disk; the only restriction is that the partitions 
on each disk be the same size.) 

To a file system, this stripe set appears to be a single 450-MB volume, but 
FtDisk optimizes data storage and retrieval times on the stripe set by distrib- 
uting the volume's data among the physical disks. FtDisk accesses the physical 
sectors of the disks as if they were numbered sequentially in stripes across the 
disks, as illustrated in Figure 9-34. 




Figure 9-34 

Logical numbering of physical sectors on a stripe set 



Because each stripe is a relatively narrow 64 KB (a value chosen to pre- 
vent individual reads and writes from accessing two disks), the data tends to be 
distributed evenly among the disks. Stripes thus increase the probability that 
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multiple pending read and write operations will be bound for different disks. 
And because data on all three disks can be accessed simultaneously, latency 
time for disk I/O is often reduced, particularly on heavily loaded systems. 

Fault Tolerant Volumes 

Volume sets make managing disk volumes more convenient, and stripe sets 
spread the I/O load over multiple disks. These two volume-management fea- 
tures don't provide the ability to recover data if a disk fails, however. For data 
recovery, FtDisk implements three redundant storage schemes: mirror sets, 
stripe sets with parity, and sector sparing. These features are created with the 
Windows NT Disk Administrator utility. 

Mirror Sets 

In a mirror set, the contents of a partition on one disk are duplicated in an equal- 
sized partition on another disk. A mirror set is shown in Figure 9-35. 



C: 




Figure 9-35 

Mirror set 

When a program writes to C:, FtDisk writes the same data to the same 
location on the mirror partition. If the first disk or any of the data on its C: 
partition becomes unreadable because of a hardware or software failure, FtDisk 
automatically accesses the data from the mirror partition. A mirror set can be 
formatted for any of the Windows NT-supported file systems. The file system 
drivers remain independent and are not affected by FtDisk's mirroring activity. 

Mirror sets can aid in I/O throughput on heavily loaded systems. When 
I/O activity is high, FtDisk balances its read operations between the primary 
partition and the mirror partition (accounting for the number of unfinished 
I/O requests pending from each disk). Two read operations can proceed simul- 
taneously and thus theoretically finish in half the time. When a file is modi- 
fied, both partitions of the mirror set must be written, but disk writes are done 
asynchronously, so the performance of user-mode programs is generally not 
affected by the extra disk update. 
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Stripe Sets with Parity 

A stripe set with parity is a fault tolerant variant of a regular stripe set. Fault 
tolerance is achieved by reserving the equivalent of one disk for storing par- 
ity for each stripe. Figure 9-36 is a visual representation of a stripe set with 
parity. 



Disk 1 Disk 2 Disk 3 




llBi-l Parity 



Figure 9-36 

Stripe set with parity 

In Figure 9-36, the parity for stripe 1 is stored on disk 1. It contains a byte- 
for-byte logical sum (XOR) of the first stripe on disks 2 and 3. The parity for 
stripe 2 is stored on disk 2, and the parity for stripe 3 is stored on disk 3. Ro- 
tating the parity across the disks in this way is an I/O optimization technique. 
Each time data is written to a disk, the parity bytes corresponding to the modi- 
fied bytes must be recalculated and rewritten. If the parity were always written 
to the same disk, that disk would be busy continually and could become an I/O 
bottleneck. 

Recovering a failed disk in a stripe set with parity relies on a simple arith- 
metic principle: in an equation with n variables, if you know the value of n - 1 
of the variables, you can determine the value of the missing variable by sub- 
traction. For example, in the equation x + y = z, where z represents the parity 
stripe, FtDisk computes z -y to determine the contents of x\ to find y, it com- 
putes z - x. FtDisk uses similar logic to recover lost data. If a disk in a stripe 
set with parity fails or if data on one disk becomes unreadable, FtDisk recon- 
structs the missing data by using the XOR operation (bitwise logical addition). 
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If disk 1 in Figure 9-36 fails, the contents of its stripes 2 and 5 are calcu- 
lated by XOR-ing the corresponding stripes of disk 3 with the parity stripes on 
disk 2. The contents of stripes 3 and 6 are similarly determined by XOR-ing 
the corresponding stripes of disk 2 with the parity stripes on disk 3. At least 
three disks (or rather, three same-sized partitions on three disks) are required 
to create a stripe set with parity. 

Sector Sparing 

Redundant data storage is used not only for recovering data after a complete 
disk failure but also for recovering data from a single physical sector that goes 
bad. In a technique called sector sparing, FtDisk uses its redundant data storage 
to dynamically replace lost data when a disk sector becomes unreadable. The 
sector-sparing technique exploits a feature of some hard disks, which provide 
a set of physical sectors reserved as "spares." If FtDisk receives a data error from 
the hard disk, it obtains a spare sector from the disk driver to replace the bad 
sector that caused the data error. FtDisk recovers the data that was on the bad 
sector (by either reading the data from a disk mirror or recalculating the data 
from a stripe set with parity) and copies it to the spare sector. FtDisk performs 
sector sparing dynamically, without intervention from the file system or the 
user, and sector sparing works with any Windows NT-supported file system on 
SCSI-based hard disks. 

If a bad-sector error occurs and the hard disk doesn't provide spares, runs 
out of them, or is a non-SCSI-based disk, FtDisk can still recover the data. It 
recalculates the unreadable data by accessing a stripe set with parity, or it reads 
a copy of the data from a disk mirror. It then passes the data to the file system 
along with a warning status that only one copy of the data remains in a disk 
mirror or that one stripe is inaccessible in a stripe set with parity and that data 
redundancy is therefore no longer in effect for that sector. It's up to the file 
system to respond to (or ignore) the warning. FtDisk will re-recover the data 
each time the file system tries to read from the bad sector. 

NTFS Bad-Cluster Recovery 

FtDisk can recover data from a bad sector on a fault tolerant volume, but if the 
hard disk doesn't use the SCSI protocol or runs out of spare sectors, FtDisk can't 
perform sector sparing to replace the bad sector. When the file system reads 
from the sector, FtDisk instead recovers the data and returns the warning to 
the file system that there is only one copy of the data. 
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The FAT file system doesn't respond to this FtDisk warning. Moreover, 
neither these file systems nor FtDisk keeps track of the bad sectors, so a user 
must run the Chkdsk or Format utility to prevent FtDisk from repeatedly recov- 
ering data for the file system. Both Chkdsk and Format are less than ideal for 
removing bad sectors from use. Chkdsk can take a long time to find and remove 
bad sectors, and Format wipes all the data off the partition it is formatting. 

In the file system equivalent of FtDisk's sector sparing, NTFS dynamically 
replaces the cluster containing a bad sector and keeps track of the bad cluster 
so that it won't be reused. (As described earlier, NTFS maintains portability by 
addressing logical clusters rather than physical sectors.) NTFS performs these 
functions when FtDisk can't perform sector sparing or when FtDisk is not installed 
in the system. When FtDisk returns a bad-sector warning or when the hard disk 
driver returns a bad-sector error, NTFS allocates a new cluster to replace the 
one containing the bad sector. If FtDisk is present, NTFS copies the data that 
FtDisk has recovered into the new cluster to reestablish data redundancy. 

Figure 9-37 shows an MFT record for a user file with a bad cluster in one 
of its data runs. When it receives a bad-sector error, NTFS reassigns the clus- 
ter containing the sector to its bad-cluster file. This prevents the bad cluster 
from being allocated to another file. NTFS then allocates a new cluster for the 
file and changes the file's VCN-to-LCN mappings to point to the new cluster. 
This bad-cluster remapping (introduced earlier in this chapter) is illustrated 
in Figure 9-38 on page 448. Cluster number 1357, which contains the bad sec- 
tor, is replaced by a new cluster, number 1049 (as you'll see in Figure 9-38). 
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Figure 9-37 

MFT record for a user file with a bad cluster 
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Bad-sector errors are undesirable, but when they do occur, the combina- 
tion of NTFS and FtDisk provides the best possible solution. If the bad sector 
is on a redundant volume, FtDisk recovers the data and replaces the sector if 
it can. If it can't replace the sector, it returns a warning to NTFS and NTFS 
replaces the cluster containing the bad sector. 

If FtDisk isn't loaded or if the volume isn't configured as a redundant 
volume, the data in the bad sector can't be recovered. When the volume is for- 
matted as a FAT volume and FtDisk can't recover the data, reading from the bad 
sector yields indeterminate results. If some of the file system's control structures 
reside in the bad sector, an entire file or group of files (or potentially, the whole 
disk) can be lost. At best, some data in the affected file (often, all the data in 
the file beyond the bad sector) is lost. Moreover, the FAT file system is likely 
to reallocate the bad sector to the same or another file on the volume, caus- 
ing the problem to resurface. 

Like the other file systems, NTFS can't recover data from a bad sector 
without help from FtDisk. However, NTFS greatly contains the damage a bad 
sector can cause. If NTFS discovers the bad sector during a read operation, it 
remaps the cluster the sector is in, as shown in Figure 9-38 on the following 
page. If the volume is not configured as a redundant volume, NTFS returns a 
"data read" error to the calling program. Although the data that was in that 
cluster is lost, the rest of the file — and the file system — remains intact; the 
calling program can respond appropriately to the data loss; and the bad clus- 
ter won't be reused in future allocations. If NTFS discovers the bad cluster on 
a write operation rather than a read, NTFS remaps the cluster before writing 
and thus loses no data and generates no error. 

The same recovery procedures are followed if file system data is stored 
in a sector that goes bad. If the bad sector is on a redundant volume, NTFS 
replaces the cluster dynamically, using the data recovered by FtDisk. If the 
volume isn't redundant, the data can't be recovered and NTFS sets a bit in the 
volume file that indicates corruption on the volume. The NTFS Chkdsk utility 
checks this bit when the system is next rebooted, and if the bit is set, Chkdsk 
executes, fixing the file system corruption by reconstructing the NTFS metadata. 

In rare instances, file system corruption can occur even on a fault toler- 
ant disk configuration. A double error can destroy both file system data and 
the means to reconstruct it. If the system crashes while NTFS is writing the 
mirror copy of an MFT file record, of a filename index, or of the log file, for 
example, the mirror copy of such file system data might not be fully updated. 
If the system were rebooted and a bad-sector error occurred on the primary 
disk at exactly the same location as the incomplete write on the disk mirror, 
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NTFS would be unable to recover the correct data from the disk mirror. NTFS 
implements a special scheme for detecting such corruptions in file system data 
If it ever finds an inconsistency, it sets the corruption bit in the volume file 
which causes Chkdsk to reconstruct the NTFS metadata when the system is ne* 
rebooted. Because file system corruption is rare on a fault tolerant disk 

r h er g th r a a n 10n ' "f^ * " M * 

rather than as a first-line data recovery strategy. 

Use of Chkdsk on NTFS is vastly different from its use on the FAT file 
system. Before writing anything to disk, FAT sets the volume's "dirty bit" and 
then resets the bit after the modification is complete. If any I/O operation is 
in progress when the system crashes, the dirty bit is left set and Chkdsk runs 
when the system is rebooted. On NTFS, Chkdsk runs only when unexpected 
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or unreadable file system data is found and NTFS can't recover the data from 
a redundant volume or from redundant file system structures on a single volume. 
(The system boot sector is duplicated, as are the parts of the MFT required for 
booting the system and running the NTFS recovery procedure. This redun- 
dancy ensures that NTFS will always be able to boot and recover itself.) 

Table 9-3 summarizes what happens when a sector goes bad on a disk 
volume formatted for one of the Windows NT-supported file systems accord- 
ing to various conditions that have been described in this section. 

Table 9-3 Summary of FtDisk and NTFS Data Recovery Scenarios 
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cluster remapping. 








Data is lostf. 




Data is lostf. 





* In neither of these cases can FtDisk perform sector sparing: (1) hard disks that don't use the SCSI 
protocol have no standard interface for providing sector sparing; (2) some hard disks don't provide 
hardware support for sector sparing, and SCSI hard disks that do provide sector sparing can eventually 
run out of spare sectors if a lot of sectors go bad. 

** A fault tolerant volume is one of the following: a mirror set or a stripe set with parity. 

t In a write operation, no data is lost: NTFS remaps the cluster before the write. 
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Note that if FtDisk is installed, if the volume on which the bad sector 
appears is a fault tolerant volume, and if the hard disk is one that supports 
sector spanng (and that hasn't run out of spare sectors), which file system you 
are -ng-FAT or NTFS-doesn't matter. FtDisk replaces the bad sector with- 
out the need for user or file system intervention. 

If FtDisk is not installed or is installed on a hard disk that doesn't support 
sector spanng, the file system is responsible for replacing (remapping) the bad 

Th C e 0 FATn " C T ° f mFS ~ the dUStCr in Which ** bad " ■£ -ides 
of ktZ C SyStCm " 0t Pr ° Vide SeCt ° r ° r Cluster re ma P ping. The benefits 
hi™ f * T r ;™W m S are that bad SP°« ^ a file can be fixed without 
harm to the file (or harm to the file system, as the case may be) and that the 
bad cluster won't be reallocated to the same or another file 



Conclusion 



As you saw in the introduction to this chapter, the overriding goal for NTFS was 
to provide a file system that was not only reliable but also fast. The performance 
of Window, NT disk I/O is not due solely to the implementation of NTFS 
however It comes in large measure from synergy between NTFS and the Window^ 

!hTe C T/ C n T agen T ° gether ' NTFS ^ thC Cache mana g er achi ^e respect- 
aI u pe * J m * nCe WhilC P rovidin g an unprecedented level of reliability 
and high-end data storage features for both workstation and server systems 
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